64           THE EFFECT OF THE RELIGIOUS CHANGES OF

In his famous sermon cOf the Plough3 preached in January
1548 he denounced enclosures, and in the summer of that year
a Royal Commission which included Hales was appointed to
inquire into the administration of the various Enclosure Acts.
The work of the Commission was uneven and imperfect. But
considering the difficulty of the task, that section of it which,
headed by John Hales, investigated the condition of a block of
midland counties obtained surprisingly good results. Somerset
meantime did what he could to further projects of legislative
reform on the Council, but his path was beset with difficulties,
and with the outbreak of Ket's rebellion in Norfolk these
difficulties came to a climax. A Norfolk gentleman, writing a
letter which he hoped would come to Somerset's notice, expressed
a view which must have been prevalent among the landed
gentry. He warned the Protector against lending too credulous
an ear to the claims of the Commonwealth party.

To declare unto you the state of the gentlemen (I mean as well the
greatest as the lowest) I assure you they are in such doubt that almost
they dare touch none of them, but for that some of them have been
sent up and come away without punishment, and that Common-
wealth called Latimer hath gotten the pardon of others. . . , I may
well gather some of them to be in jealousy of my Lord's friendship,
yet and to be plain, think my Lord's grace rather to will the decay
of the gentlemen than otherwise.1

Latimer might be ready to laugh at such accusations but the
government could not afford to treat them lightly. Somerset
grew increasingly unpopular, was finally driven from power,
and the programme of the Commonwealth party became
nothing more than a faintly disturbing memory.

For the most part Tudor and Stuart governments were
content to pass Acts against depopulation, and, through the
Council or its offshoots, to intervene spasmodically in the
interests of the peasantry. There seems little reason for doubt-
ing their good intentions up to a certain point, but except for
the one brief interval under Edward VI they lacked the courage
to come to grips with the problem, which needed, indeed,

1 Quoted by Russel in Ket's Rebellion in Norfolk* p, 202.